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Defense  of  the 
Hemisphere: 

An  Historical 
Postscript 

By  JOSE  F.  MATA 


In  times  of  major  crisis,  the  nations 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  have 
traditionally  put  aside  their  differ¬ 
ences  and  united  in  a  common 
cause.  Such  was  the  case  during  World 
War  II  when  the  Americas  came  to¬ 
gether  in  collective  defense  well  before 
becoming  actively  involved  in  that  ter¬ 
rible  conflict.  The  defense  of  the  hemi¬ 
sphere  was  a  top  priority  then  as  it  is 
today.  Historically,  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine  has  been  the  cornerstone  of  U.S. 
security  policy  in  the  region.  An  out¬ 
side  threat  to  one  country  was  viewed 
as  a  threat  by  all  its  neighbors.  Thus, 
when  aggression  in  Europe  and  Asia 
began  to  spread  across  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  between  1939  and 
1941,  Washington,  in  partnership  with 
many  nations  in  Latin  America,  took 
steps  to  deal  with  what  was  becoming 
a  world-wide  conflict. 

In  April  1939,  the  Joint  Army- 
Navy  Board  determined  that  the  only 
way  in  which  the  hemisphere  could  be 
assailed  was  from  a  base  of  operation 
on  the  coast  of  West  Africa.  The  board 


estimated  that  subsequent  operations 
could  project  combat  power  to  Brazil. 
The  fall  of  France  in  1940,  the  anom¬ 
alous  status  of  French  colonies  in 
Africa  during  1940-41,  and  German 
successes  in  North  Africa  in  1941-1942 
gave  substance  to  this  view.  As  the  cri¬ 
sis  intensified  continental  security  be¬ 
came  more  critical  for  the  Americas.  In 
March  1942,  General  George  Marshall, 
chief  of  staff  of  the  U.S.  Army,  ex¬ 
pressed  his  concern  to  the  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Defense  Board  (IADB)  and  re¬ 
quested  a  quick  response  to  the  threat: 

Without  delay,  we  soldiers  must  show  the 
way  to  our  countries,  not  only  how  to  de¬ 
fend  our  nations  and  the  heritage  of  our 
American  tradition,  but  also  to  make  sure 
there  wilt  be  no  challenge  to  our  strong  po¬ 
sition  and  united  strength. 

Defensive  Arcs 

Before  World  War  II,  Washington 
adopted  the  so-called  "good  neighbor" 
policy  to  promote  a  spirit  of  coopera¬ 
tion  throughout  the  region  and  facili¬ 
tate  a  series  of  conferences  addressing 
the  defense  of  the 
hemisphere.  At  the 
Buenos  Aires  con¬ 
ference  in  1936, 
President  Franklin 
Roosevelt  articu¬ 


lated  the  need  for  the  new  world  to 
unite  against  threats  from  the  old 
world  to  avert  war.  The  Declaration  of 
Lima  in  1938  reaffirmed  that  American 
republics  would  help  each  other  if  at¬ 
tacked.  Subsequent  meetings  took 
place  in  Panama  in  1939  and  Havana 
in  1940.  The  former  resulted  in  the  De¬ 
claration  of  Panama  that  promulgated 
a  neutral  zone  of  300  miles  into  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  for  belligerent  war¬ 
ships.  The  latter,  prompted  by  the  de¬ 
feat  of  France,  Belgium,  and  the 
Netherlands,  discussed  administration 
of  French  and  Dutch  possessions  in 
this  hemisphere,  especially  regarding 
potential  Axis  interference.  Finally,  the 
Rio  de  Janeiro  conference  of  foreign 
ministers  in  1942  established  IABD  to 
coordinate  and  plan  defense  measures. 
It  was  comprised  of  military,  naval, 
and  air  attaches  from  most  nations  of 
the  hemisphere  who  met  regularly  to 
consider  improvements  in  regional  de¬ 
fense.  The  Rio  conference  also  recom¬ 
mended  an  immediate  meeting  of  mil¬ 
itary  and  naval  technicians  from  each 
nation  be  convened  in  Washington  to 
suggest  defensive  measures.  This  con¬ 
ference  was  significant  because  it  was 
the  first  time  military  representatives 
of  each  nation  discussed  hemispheric 
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security.  A  common  threat  unified  the 
Americas  as  the  "good  neighbor”  pol¬ 
icy  gradually  evolved  into  a  more  co¬ 
hesive  strategy  that  promoted  both  co- 

hemispheric  security 
revolved  around  a  defensive 
arc  of  bases  from 
Newfoundland  to  the 
Windward  Islands 

operation  and  the  interests  of  every 
American  state. 

In  the  Atlantic,  hemispheric  secu¬ 
rity  revolved  around  a  defensive  arc  of 
land,  naval,  and  air  bases  from  New¬ 
foundland  and  Bermuda  to  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Windward  Islands.  In  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  a  similar  security  perimeter 
stretched  from  the  Aleutians  through 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  Panama  with 
outposts  in  the  Philippines  and  is¬ 
lands.  While  all  Rainbow  war  plans  in¬ 
corporated  defensive  arcs  or  perime¬ 
ters,  they  relied  on  participation  by  all 
nations  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
through  bilateral  or  multilateral  agree¬ 
ments  and  provision  of  support  bases 
and  forces.  The  United  States  therefore 
pursued  basing  rights  in  the  hemi¬ 
sphere  for  defensive  perimeters.  The 
Destroyer-Base  Agreement  between 
Washington  and  London  in  1940  se¬ 
cured  bases  in  Bermuda,  the  Bahamas, 
Jamaica,  St.  Lucia,  Antigua,  Trinidad, 
and  British  Guiana  in  exchange  for  50 
vintage  destroyers.  At  the  same  time 
the  formation  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Caribbean  Defense  Command  pro¬ 
vided  for  multinational  defense  of  the 
Caribbean,  Panama  Canal,  and  the  cor¬ 
responding  sealanes. 

The  U.S.  Army  Caribbean  Defense 
Command  formed  part  of  a  larger 
Continental  Defense  Organization 
which  included  Eastern,  Central, 
Southern,  and  Western  Defense  Com¬ 
mands.  Of  the  379,000  soldiers  as¬ 
signed  to  continental  defense,  185,000 
were  combat  troops  including  140,000 
who  served  in  antiaircraft  and  coast  ar¬ 
tillery  units.  The  Navy  created  Eastern, 
Western,  Gulf  Sea,  Caribbean,  and 
Panama  sea  frontiers  to  defend 
sealanes.  The  Army  had  responsibility 
for  land-based  air  defenses  while  the 


Navy  protected  the  sea  approaches. 
The  former  had  to  safeguard  the  trans- 
Atlantic  routes  and  convoys  of  mer¬ 
chant  ships  with  troops  and  critical 
supplies  bound  for  allied  nations.  Only 
when  the  threat  of  invasion  subsided 
were  the  theaters  reduced  and  eventu¬ 
ally  inactivated.  In  practice,  the  Allied 
offensives  in  Europe,  Axis  inability  to 
project  power  overseas,  and  German 
intelligence  ineptitude  limited  Axis  ef¬ 
fectiveness  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
to  the  U-boat  campaign. 

Since  a  critical  portion  of  the  de¬ 
fensive  perimeter  consisted  of  land  for¬ 
tifications,  the  Army  upgraded  coastal 
defenses  with  the  latest  artillery  pieces 
and  target  detecting  radars.  These  mea¬ 
sures  significantly  improved  the  range 
and  effectiveness  of  ground  defenses, 
enabling  them  to  engage  targets  at 
longer  range.  Washington  also  offered 
displaced  guns  to  its  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  allies  under  provisions  of  Lend- 
Lease  legislation  to  improve  their 
coastal  defenses,  thereby  helping  them 
to  establish  a  more  coherent  defense 
against  invasion.1 


Following  the  attack  on  the  U.S. 
Pacific  Fleet  and  Hawaiian  Islands  in 
December  1941,  the  Western  Com¬ 
mand  received  a  higher  priority.  The 
theater  was  reinforced  by  antiaircraft 
units  and  250,000  soldiers  to  defend 
the  west  coast.  The  Navy  had  initially 
given  top  priority  to  the  Pacific  theater. 
At  the  time  the  Japanese  posed  the 
greatest  sea  threat  while  the  British 
navy  was  strong  enough  to  control  the 
Atlantic  and  contiguous  waters.  But  as 
victories  at  the  Coral  Sea  and  Midway 
reduced  the  Japanese  threat  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  the  havoc  caused  by  German  sub¬ 
marines  in  the  Atlantic  became  a  press¬ 
ing  problem.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  1942  Allied  losses  to  U-boats 
rose  from  about  200,000  tons  to 
700,000  tons  monthly,  mostly  from 
merchant  ships  sunk  off  the  coast  of 
Brazil  and  in  the  Caribbean.2 

The  sinking  of  merchant  ships 
probably  posed  the  most  significant 
threat  to  the  hemisphere  and  war  effort 
since  it  could  interdict  the  flow  of 
troops  and  materiel.  The  situation  so 
concerned  Marshall  that  on  June  19, 
1942  he  told  Admiral  Ernest  J.  King, 
chief  of  naval  operations,  that  "losses 
by  submarines  off  our  Atlantic  seaboard 
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and  in  the  Caribbean  now  threaten  our 
entire  war  effort. ..."  At  that  time  the 
Navy  was  still  preoccupied  with  halting 
the  Japanese  advance  in  the  Pacific  and 
also  lacked  the  forces  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  anti-submarine  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  western  Atlantic. 

Cooperation  and  Foresight 

The  Atlantic  crisis  was  overcome 
only  by  innovation,  cooperation,  dedi¬ 
cation,  sacrifice,  and  support  of  each 
service  throughout  the  hemisphere. 
One  initial  response  to  U-boat  attacks 
was  the  conversion  of  commercial 
yachts  to  patrol  ships  for  the  northern 
ship  lane  patrol.  These  vessels  policed 
coastal  waters  and  provided  advance 
warning  to  convoys.  Similar  unarmed 
ships,  the  so-called  "hooligan  navy," 
were  used,  with  yachtsmen  forming  a 
coastal  picket  patrol  by  May  1942. 
Moreover,  civilian  pilots  disqualified 
from  military  service  because  of  med¬ 
ical  or  age  restrictions  volunteered 
without  pay  to  establish  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol,  which  ultimately  reported  173 
enemy  submarine  sightings.  The  Army 
agreed  to  allocate  bombers  to  the  Navy 
for  long  range  anti-submarine  pa¬ 
trolling.  An  anti-submarine  warfare 
school  opened  in  1942  which  trained 
1,374  men  from  14  nations.  Produc¬ 
tion  of  submarine  chasers  was  a  na¬ 
tional  priority  that  resulted  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  ships  being  available  for 
convoy  escort  duty  by  1942.  The 
coastal  convoy  system,  also  organized 
in  1942,  ran  the  length  of  the  U.S.  east 
coast  and  interconnected  with  other 
major  shipping  points  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  Caribbean  as  well  as  off 
Brazil  and  West  Africa. 

Each  nation  in  the  hemisphere 
played  a  defensive  role  by  patrolling  its 
coasts  and  waters.  This  was  especially 
the  case  in  the  Caribbean  where  criti¬ 
cal  shipping  lanes  to  Europe  and  Africa 
as  well  as  traffic  passing  through  the 
Panama  Canal  had  to  be  protected. 
Many  nations  agreed  to  base  U.S. 
forces  to  reinforce  the  defensive  perim¬ 
eter.  The  United  States  augmented  this 
coalition  under  bilateral  agreements 
and  security  assistance,  and  the  Navy 
stationed  vessels  and  aircraft  in  the 
Caribbean  and  South  America  to  facili¬ 
tate  patrol  and  escort  missions. 


Mexico,  for  example,  allowed  the 
forward  basing  of  U.S.  aircraft  to  sup¬ 
port  Panama.  In  the  process,  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  drafted  plans 
for  defending  the  Mexican  northwest 
and  U.S.  southwest.  Farther  south, 
Brazil  was  critical  because  of  its  prox¬ 
imity  to  north  Africa.  Thus,  the  United 
States  sought  bases  in  the  ports  of  Re¬ 
cife,  Natal,  and  Salvador,  and  on  Fer¬ 
nando  de  Noronha  Island.  Marines 
guarded  Brazilian  airfields  at  Belem, 
Natal,  and  Recife.  The  Army  built  a 
major  airfield  in  Puerto  Rico.  Trinidad 
and  Aruba  contributed  minesweepers, 
cutters,  and  bases,  while  Cuba  fur¬ 
nished  small  gunboats  to  escort 
Florida-Havana  seatrains,  and  one  sank 
a  German  U-176.  Moreover,  a  reaction 
force  of  50,000  troops  was  available  to 

the  security  of  the  Americas 
was  critical  to  establishing 
bases  for  launching  offensive 
operations 

defend  against  enemy  landings.  Conti¬ 
nental  security  was  a  joint  and  coali¬ 
tion  effort. 

Although  the  western  theater  saw 
extremely  limited  combat  compared  to 
others,  the  security  of  the  Americas 
was  critical  to  establishing  bases  for 
launching  offensive  operations.  This 
secure  environment  facilitated  produc¬ 
tion  of  equipment  and  resupply  of 
global  forces.  The  cooperation  and 
foresight  of  key  leaders  throughout  the 
hemisphere  regarding  basing  agree¬ 
ments  and  security  assistance  made 
collective  defense  possible.  Bilateral 
agreements  also  served  to  anchor  secu¬ 
rity  in  the  hemisphere.  The  United 
States  and  Mexico,  for  example,  agreed 
to  allow  their  forces  to  cross  each 
other's  border  if  warranted.  Some  na¬ 
tions  also  provided  offensive  forces. 
Mexico  deployed  a  fighter  squadron  to 
Luzon  in  the  Pacific  while  Brazil  mar¬ 
shaled  an  infantry  division  and  sup¬ 
port  troops  which  fought  with  the  U.S. 
Fifth  Army  in  Italy.  Brazil  also  sent  a 
fighter  squadron  to  the  European  the¬ 
ater  and  its  navy  helped  to  escort  con¬ 
voys  across  the  Atlantic.  Moreover, 


Brazil  had  planned  to  deploy  a  larger 
expeditionary  force — comprised  of 
three  infantry  divisions,  an  armored 
division,  and  aviation  squadrons  with 
support  units — but  encountered  diffi¬ 
culties  in  organizing  and  transporting 
it.  Nevertheless,  such  contributions  in¬ 
creased  the  strength  and  effectiveness 
of  Allied  combat  forces  and  solidified 
the  war  effort  by  providing  access  to 
raw  materials.  Additionally,  the  de¬ 
ployment  of  combat  forces  by  Latin 
American  nations  underscored  their 
commitment  to  the  war.3 

Allied  landings  in  North  Africa 
further  reduced  the  threat  to  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere,  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Afrika  Korps  in  1943  removed  the 
prospect  of  an  invasion  of  Brazil.  In 
addition,  the  enemy  submarine  fleet 
had  been  greatly  reduced  together 
with  any  threat  to  the  continent 
from  the  Pacific.  However,  the  de¬ 
fense  structure  of  the  hemisphere 
remained  intact  until  the  end  of 
World  War  II  and  ultimately  pro¬ 
vided  the  foundation  for  postwar 
cooperation. 

World  War  II  united  a  hemi¬ 
sphere  and  in  the  process  brought  to¬ 
gether  the  peoples  of  many  nations. 
The  timely  commitment  by  the  United 
States  to  the  "good  neighbor"  policy  fa¬ 
cilitated  this  climate  of  cooperation. 
Genuine  unity  of  effort  led  to  both  sta¬ 
bility  and  security  in  the  hemisphere 
despite  a  grave  outside  threat.  JFQ 
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